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twenty miles before reaching Pao-ting we passed through
the town of An-su (" Peace and Tranquillity "), an appro-
priate name for a place which owes its local celebrity to
the numerous " sing-song girlies * who go from one inn
to the other singing songs which they accompany on the
san-hsien (three-stringed banjo). An-su Hsien has not, how-
ever, a monopoly of this mode of entertaining the weary
traveler, for all along my route through this province I
found these " wild flowers," as the Chinese euphemistically
call them, ugly, dirty,- powdered, and rouged, and many
of them not more than ten or twelve years old.
Pao-ting Fu/ though not large, is a densely populated
city, and a very important business center, receiving great
quantities of foreign goods from Tientsin, with which city
it has good river communication. The streets are narrow
and dirty, the shops small but well-stocked with every
variety of merchandise. A number of foreign mission-
aries, both Catholic and Protestant, live here in extremely
comfortable quarters, and do not appear to be overbur-
dened with work. Leaving Pao-ting for T?ai-yuan Fu,
the capital of the province of Shan-hsi, the road at first
lay over a level, densely populated, and well-cultivated
country, now bare in the extreme. Even the dead grass
had been carefully raked up to supply fuel for the Iff any,
for this, with sorghum stalks, roots, and dry twigs which
they knock off the trees, is all the people use to heat
their homes and cook their food, though coal is both
cheap and plentiful in the hills near-by.
At Ching-feng-tien, a small village, we stopped for the
night in a wonderfully clean inn. Throughout northern
China the inns are all alike. They are built around the
i Itis 110 miles S.S.W. of Peking, or    third of a statute mile. I have followed
335 to. The li is usually estimated as a    this estimate throughout this work.